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NARRATIVE. | ill with him: for he shall eat the fruit of his doings ?? 
a= | Have not works of this natu‘e a tendency to make 
us dissatisfied with the realities of life, and make 
us wish as you said just now, to act the very 


From the London Youth's Magazine. | 


ON NOVEL READING. | 


‘*What, Emma, reading still! I thought you | scenes portrayed by the writer? But, my dear | 


intended walking over to widow Thornville’s this} sister, do they not make you neglect that most im- 
morning. It is new two o’clock, and you will} portant ofall books, The Bible? Can you go from 
scarcely have time to go before dinner.” .} the perusal of a novel to the.study of the ‘ book 

“Really, dear Henry, I was not aware that it) eof God?’ Ifyou have ever tried it, you must have 
was so late. I have been so fascinated by this! found that your thoughts, instead of being fixed on 
book, that time has flown unperceived. Well, | what you were reading, have reverted to the inci- 


| which says, ‘Say ye to the ‘vicked that it shall be | 


divine mercy, I am comfortably provided for, 
having enough to supply my own wants, and occa- 
sionally to help those who are in need. Being 
‘fond of children, and taking an active part in the 
| Sunday School, I contrive to fill up my time; for 
to be idle, is to be sinful. 

My weak constitution having unfitted me for 
labor, I have been induced to read and think more 
than most of those around me. It is not, however, 
what we know, but what we do, that is of the 
‘most importance. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord isthe 
‘beginning of wisdom; and happy are all they 


I must put off my visit to the cottage, for you} 
know if [ were to go immediately, I could not be | 
back in time to dress for dinner.” 
swered the sentimental Emma Stanbury, when | 
addressed by her brother, an amiable and intelli- | 


gent youth, who was spending the vacation at |. 


home, after his first term at college. 

**And may I ask, Emma,” he continued, ‘‘ what 
book you have been reading, which has proved 
so irresistibly attractive as to make you forget the 
wants of the widow andthe orphan?” 

Emma blushed deeply at this question, for she 
felt ashamed to acknowledge that it was a novel 
which had engaged her attention. She was how- 
ever spared the pain of replying, as her brother, 
while he spoke, took up the volume; and upon 
finding to what class it belonged, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, | 
my dear sister, you are indeed changed! And is} 
it possible that you have been sitting ever since 
breakfast (nearly six hours) perusing a fictitious 
narrative, which could only amuse you for a time, | 
while your poor neighbors stood in need of your 
good offices?” ‘* Indeed, Henry,” she replied, | 
**] have been more than amused; I have entered 
so deeply into the joys and sorrows of the heroine, 
that I really seemed to myself acting the very 
scenes with her. I have been weeping over ma- 
ny parts of this book; and surely you can see 
nothing wrong in sensibility?” ‘‘ Certainly not in 
pure sensibility, my dear, for apathy is very un- 
— to me, and I may even say disgusting. 

ut I should denominate the feelings which have 
been called into exercise in your case SENTIMEN- 
TALISM, and not sensibility. Will you forgive me, 
my dear sister, if I go on?” continued Henry, as 
he saw his sister was much moved by his remarks. 
“Oh yes, dear brother, go on, I can bear any 
thing from you, especially as I know I have done 
wrong, very wrong in suffering myself to consult 
my own pleasure rather than attend to the wants 
of those who are in distress. But don’t you think 
had better run to Sarah, and beg her to send 
Charles with a few necessaries to the Thornville’s 
immediately ?”’ 

Emma soon returned. ‘* And now,” said she, | 
“will youtell me, Henry, why you so much object | 
to novel-reading? I have several times wished to | 
ask you, but thought you would be sure to give | 
such forcible reasons that I must give up the prac- | 
tice; and I own that I am passionately fond of | 
them.” 

**T object to novels, dear: Emma, on several | 
accounts. They are confessedly fictitious: and can 
it be right, just for amusement, to sit down and | 
read a complete tissue of falsehoods? Then they | 
often represent a person who has been guilty of 











the most disgraceful actions, and frequently of | m 


great crimes, as almost angelic, (except in what the 
writers are pleased to call these trivial instances) | 


Thus an-) 


dents with which you had just been entertained. } whether they know little or much, who devote 
And is it not the same with regard to prayer? | their knowledge to the glory of the Redeemer. 

Can you pour out your soul before God, and beg} When I was a boy it was thought, as I had an 
his blessing in sincerity, when your thoughts are | uncle who was captain of a merchant ship, that if 
wandering, and far from Him?” | I went a trip across the seas with him, it might be 

Emma replied, ‘‘ I know, my dear brother, that | the means of making my fortune. I accordingly 
with respect to the generality of novels, what you | went, and was absent many years; but, though my 
have said is true; but it cannot all be applied to | knowledge was increased, | was not made more 
every novel. ~ Sir Walter Scott’s, for instance, | happy by going abroad. Never was I more glad 
are purely historical, and therefore I should think | than when I again put my foot in my native land. 
cannot be improper.” | Say what you will, there is no place like it. 

‘** Not purely historical, Emma; the principal; There are no doubt, a hundred pleasant villa- 
parts are certainly, but there are various charac- | gesto be found, yet whether it be that my heart 
ters and events introduced into them which have | clings to the one wherein I was born, and makes 
no foundation in truth, but are merely brought in ' me think more favorably of it than I otherwise 
for the purpose ox making the historical parts more | should do, I cannot tell; but never yet have I put 
interesting. But this is not my most serious ob- | my foot in a village so dear to my heart, and so 
jection to the works of this talented man. He | pleasant to my eyes, as this where the days of my 
holds up to ridicule the good men of former days, | childhood passed, and where I am now writing 


who stood firm to their faith, and exhibits them as 
gloomy and morose; indeed puritan seems with 
Sir Walter only another term for fanatic. He 


also frequently introduces a passage of Scrip- 


ture, and gives it a far different meaning to the 
true one; and, in many instances I consider this 
misappropriation quite profane.”” 

" Mat is indeed the case, my dear Henry, and 
now I clearly see that I have for several months 
been doing very far from right. You have no 
idea what a number of volumes of this sort I have 
read during the time you have been at Oxford. 
O, Henry, I wish you could always be with me: 
I am sure to do wrong when you are away.” 

**My dear sister, there is One who is able to 
keep you from all evil; at one time, Emma, I did 
hope that you were seeking His guidance; and 
much it has grieved me, since my return home, 
to find such an alteration in you. O dear, dear 
Emma, let me entreat you to seek the way of 
peace—you can find happiness nowhere else; and 
believe one who has tried them, that the ways of 
wisdom are indeed ways of pleasantness; and her 
paths are truly paths of peace.” 

As he concluded these words, seeing Emma was 
affected, he took leave of her affectionately, and 
left the room, that his sister might mg br op- 
portunity of thinking over the remarks which he 
had been making; and that he might retire, and 
pour out his heart before his Heavenly Father on 
the behalf of his beloved relative. Isapora. 

















MORALITY. 





THE VILLAGE. 

My name is Samuel Jenkins, and I live in a 
pretty cottage on the side ofa hill, which com- 
ands a view of the village church, and other cot- 


| tages, inthe distance. The mill wheel,as it splashes 


about the foaming water of the brook,looks cheer- 





and instead of shewing that his crimes meet with | ful from my window. A woodbine climbs over my 
a just punishment, he is generally allowed to re- | door, and three bee-hives are standing in the up- 

eem his character by some act of mere chivalry, | per part of my little garden. Being very weakly, 
and is then rewarded in the most bountiful man- | I am not able to work, save it be to dig a little, 


ner. Andis this in accordance with that language ' or to pull a few weeds in the garden; but, through 


| these lines. 

As I have lived so much in the country, it is 
not for me to tell you of the wonderful sights which 
are to be seen inthe city and in the town; but 
there is no one, let him live where he may, who 
keeps his eyes open to the persons and things 
‘about him, and whose heart knows any thing of 
ithe goodness of God, and the grace and compas- 
sion of his Son Jesus Christ, who may not pick up 
enough to entertain, to reprove, and to encourage 
young people. [ will not tell you about fine build- 
ings, fine bridges, fine streets, and fine people, 
for we have neither the one nor the other of these 
in my native village; but then I am at home in 
all the beautiful changes of spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter. I can talk with you of the ri- 
sing and setting sun; of the clear blue sky, and 
of the gathering storm; of the beautiful trees, 
whether dressed in green leaves, or white with 
snow. This world is so full of the power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of God, that I often 
wonder how it is that we find time to talk of so 
many things else; nor can I at all understand 
how it is that in so many instances, they who 
think the most about the works of God, should 
think the least about God himself. This circum- 
stance has puzzled wiser heads than mine; I 
must therefore leave it to be explained by those 
who understand it, and preceed in my undertaking 
to give you as much pleasure and profit in what I 
relate as possible. 

Considering, that this world is, as it were, the 
turnpike road to the next, it is my intention to 
speak of nothing on earth, without trying to make 
it a means of furthering you on your way to heay- 
en. There would be but little kindness in our 
amusing a poor traveller by pointing out the but- 
tercups and daisies which grew in his path, if we 
left him just as he arrived at the edge of a wide 
prairie, where he might lose his way; or of a wil- 
derness, where he might be devoured -by, wild 
beasts; or of a river, in passing which he might 
be drowned. And there would be no more kind- 
ness, if I were to amuse you for a few minutes 
with pleasant stories, and neglect to give you 
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that advice which might do you setvite for years,and 
perhaps, with God’s blessing, help you on in your 
road to that brighter world prepared for all those 
who love God and his Son Jesus Christ. We 
should ever connect God with all his works, for 
in doing this we greatly increase our own happi- 
ness. If we look on a flower, an insect, or a tree, 
we may indeed admire their beauty, but how much 
greater is the pleasure we derive from them, when 
we consider them as formed by the same hand 
which made the sun, moon, and stars! wken we 
consider them given to us by the same Almighty 
Being, who, in boundless compassion, bestowed 
upon us his Sen Jesus Christ, to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification, that we, 
through a lively faith in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life! . 

It is to me a source of great pleasure to see 
persons in the country continue, day after day, 
and year after year, in the same round of useful 
duties, the same habits of industry, and content- 
ment; and when to such habits the grace of God 
is added, such a course is better than to astonish 
the world with wonderful exploits, which may 
make the heart proud, but seldom make it happy. 

There is a little girl living near me, of the name 
of Martha Vale, who has pleased me for years by 
her love of order, and perseverance in her domes- 
tic duties. She may be now about ten years old, 
but when only seven, she was the same cleanly, 





orderly little girl that she is now. Up in the| 
morning, attending to her younger brothers and 
sisters,and keeping every thing in its proper place! | 
She is as regular as clock-work, and of great use | 
to her mother. [can remember her grandmother, | 


stamped upon the pallid brow of every inmate. 
With a shuddering feeling of horror, I passed on- 
wards, and at last reached the ‘‘ Surgical Ward 
for Colored Females.” . 
I entered and inquired for Martha. Her bed 
was pointed out to me, I came up to her, (she 
was sitting on a chair at the side of the bed,) and 
giving her my hand, asked her how she was. 
** Glory to my Saviour,’’ said she, ‘‘I am doing 
a great deal better to-day.”’ ‘* How long, Mar- 
tha, have you been in the Alms House?” ‘O 
sir, I have been here for more than six months; 
[ had a paralytic attack, which took away the use 
of my arm, and asI could’nt work any longer, 
the good people brought me to live here.” ‘* Do 
you not find it very hard to live here,” said I, 
wishing to find out something about her feelings. 
** Qh no; I can live anywhere, God is so good to 
me.” ‘* How do you know that God is good to 
you?” ** Ah, sir, I have been a wicked sinner; 
most all my life I spent in hating God; and oh! 
is’nt he good, to give me plenty to eat, and to 
drink, and all I want, when I ought to have been 
in hell long ago?”’ ‘* But why should you be so 
poor and sick, if God is good to you?” ‘We 
can’t say,” said she, ‘‘ because we are sick, and 
poor, that God does’nt love us;—his Holy Bible 
says that ‘whom he loveth he chasteneth;’ and 
sir, God knows what a wicked heart I have got, 
and he knows too, how much I must suffer to keep 
this heart aloving him. Oh, blessed be his name, 
that he has sent me here, for now I love him more 
than ever.”’ After some further conversation, I 
left the room. 

This, said I to myself, is Christianity. Here 





Amana DPR eameemet 


I noticed that, when a question was asked him, 
he would frequently stop and consider it, so as to 
answer it correctly. He did not answer, as some 
children do without thinking. 

While talking with him, I asked some questions 
about God. 

William, can you tell me who made you? 
‘Why, God,” said he. This was the way he 
ofien answered questions, especially when the 
answer which he thought ought to be given, was 
plain to him, 

‘Well, God made every thing, did he not?’ 

‘Why, nosir.” Perhaps William had not been 
asked this question before, or as he wasso young 
he had forgotten it. He thought it was impossi- 
ble that God should have made everything. 

I then asked him if God did not make the tree 
under the window, and the bird that was then 
singing on the tree—and if he did not make all 
the trees and all the birds—and the hills, and the 
waters, and the cattle, and the sheep, and all men 
—and I mentioned a great many other things; 
and to each of these questions he answered, ‘ Why, 
yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, William, if God made all these things, 
did he not make everything?’ 

He looked very thoughtful for a moment, and 
then said, asif perfectly persuaded that it was true, 
* Why yes sir.’ 

William was very affectionate to-his parents and 
to his little brothers and sisters. His father often 
went from home to attend meetings, visit the sick, 
and talk with those who were inquiring the way 
to heaven. William was so much attached to 
his dear father, especially for the last two or three 


and when I was a boy she was as fond of order | is this old black women, who is poor, sick, and} months of his life, that he would weep sorely, 


as Martha is now, and brought up her daughter | perhaps dying, blessing God that he has afilicted | whenever he left home. 


in the same habits. That daughter taught them) 


her. There sits not a prince upon his throne, | 


He would kiss him re- 
peatedly, and then urge him to return. ‘ Father,’ 


to Martha. See the advantage of a good example! | whose temporal happiness is not valueless, com- | he would say, ‘ you will come back a¥ain to-night?’ 


Go into the house of Edward Vale when you will, | 
morning, noon or night, and order and cleanliness | 
and comfort, are to be found there: for Martha 
and her mother could never be contented to live in 
dirt and disorder. Martha is a good scholar for | 
her years, and no little girl in the village has ob- | 
tained more reward books at the Sunday School | 
than she, nor keeps them in better order. She | 
reads the little paper regularly to her brothers and | 
sisters,and expects them to give a good account of | 
its contents, and to profit by them. Now there 
is nothing wonderful in all this, but when I think 
how much comfort is derived from order, and how 
few young people are to be found of orderly habits, 
it makes me think the better of Martha. 
O would that every little girl 
Who reads my simple tale, 
Were neat, and orderly, and clean, 
As little Martha Vale! [ Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 





OLD MARTHA, 

‘Will you carry this basket of provisions to 
old Martha?” said my friend to me as I entered 
her house. ‘‘Who is old Martha, and where 
does she live?”’ ‘‘She is an old black woman, 
who is confined by sickness and poverty to the 
alms house. Ihave known her for some time, and 
I can assure you that your faith will be greatly 
strengthened by a visit to her.”’ 

I took up the basket and left, reflecting on the 
words of Solomon, that ‘‘ it is better to visit the 
house of mourning, than the house of feasting.’’ 
Some recent misfortunes had conspired to spread 
gloom and sadness over my countenance; and 
my feelings were well fitted to harmonize with the 
scenes of sulfering which [ expected to witness. 

[It is not my design to state to you all the mis- 
ery which I there witnessed: words cannot ade- 
quately describe human suffering. I passed 
through several wards, filled with the sick and 
dying.» ‘Jne particularly attracted my attention, 
from having the words, ‘‘ Incurable Ward,” writ- 
ten upon the entrance, I looked into this scene 
of suffering, and oh! what a spectacle! Death 








pared with Martha’s. In the world to come, she 
shall inherit ‘‘ life everlasting.” 

I went there, as I said, with my mind burdened | 
with sorrow, for I have been no stranger to suf- 
fering; but I came back almost wondering why 
[had ever permitted any thing but my sins to 
trouble me. 

A few days after this, I again visited Martha. 
She was sitting in a chair, near to the window, 
reading her Bible. She seemed very much 
pleased to see me, and when I asked her if she 
could read her Bible, she said, ‘‘ only think of 
the goodness of God to such a miserable wretch— 
I am learning to. read his holy word.” I then 
remarked to her that the garden before the Alms 
House, was very beautiful. ‘‘Sir,”’ said she, 


morning, and looked out at the green trees, which I 
did’nt think to see again, I thought of what we 
were talking about the other day—-the goodness of 
Gced.”’ As she said this, she lifted up her éyes to 
heaven, and the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
Reader, I left the city a few weeks after this 
conversation. I have never seen old Martha 
since; but often do I remember her in my pray- 
ers, and bless God that he suffered me to visit 
the ‘‘ house of mourning.” [S. S. Record. 














OBITUARY. 





From the Sabbath School Instructer. 


WILLIAM ABBOT DOUGLASS, 


Of Waterford, Maine, died February 22d, 1832, 
aged three years and eight months. 

How soon the lovely flower is cut down and 
withered away! It is not quite a year since I 
saw William, and he was then one of the most 
smiling, healthy, rosy-cheeked little boys 1 ever 
saw—but so soon those smiling eyes are closed in 
death, and those rosy cheeks are cold in the grave! 

I talked a long time with William, and became 
very much interested in him; for though only 
about three years old, he seemed to take great 


‘when I felt well enough to be moved here, this | _ 


pleasure in having any one converse with him 


‘Yes, my son.’ 

‘Father, remember, you said you would come 
back. to-night—father, I don’t see you any.’ 

As his father returned, William would run to 
meet him, and say, with great pleasure, ‘ There, 
father’s come!’ ' 

He was very quick to discover any expression 
of care or anxiety in the countenance ofhis mother; 
and sometimes, even when she was not sensible 
of exhibiting any such expression.— When he dis- 
covered this, his tender, affectionate heart im- 
mediately became solicitous to learn the cause. 
‘Mother,’ he would inquire with great tender- 
ness, ‘what makes you feel so?’ 

* Not anything.’ 

‘ But mother, what does make you feel so?’ 
‘Why, my son, not any thing.’ 

‘ Well, mother, what makes you Jook so?’ 

His solicitude could not be removed but with 
a satisfactory answer. Sometimes, when the mother 
had been thinking about her children, she would 
tell him, ‘ she was afraid her little son would not 
grow up to become good, and that was the reason 
she felt so.’ 

*‘O mother,’ he would reply, ‘don’t say so,’ 
and he would appear much grieved. 

Is it strange that this little boy, so lovely, so 
affectionate, had gained a very large place in the 
hearts of his parents? O, is it strange that those 
hearts were quite broken, when this object of their 
love and afigction: was torn away? But, though 
they grieye, they do not mutmur. 

On the first of ‘September, a protracted meet- 
ing was held at Waterford, and several meetings 
of this kind were held in neighboring towns du- 
ring the autumn. At these meetings, William 
was often made a subject of special prayer. Min- 
isters and all tlie children of God, prayed that 
the Lord would sanctify his heart. And there !s 
comforting evidence that God heard these prayers. 

About the time these meetings commenced, 
William said to his mother one night, as she was 
putting him to bed, ‘Mother I do pray to God 
every night.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 














there held his festival:—his mark seemed to be 


many interesting questions. 


about serious things: and he would ask a great 


‘Mother, I pray for a new heart every night, 
don’t 1?? *‘ Yes my dear, you do.’ 
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‘Well, God gives me a new heart, does’nt he, 
er?” 
Tn. my dear little William, I am afraid God 
has nof given you a new heart.’ 
With much anxiety he asked, ‘ Will he if I pray 
im?’ 
eo if while you pray to him, you sincerely 
wish for a new heart.’ 

He immediately added with much emphasis. 
‘Then I will pray to bim all the time, I will.’ 

This resolution, says his mother, was faithfully 
observed, and from that time God appeared to be 
preparing him for himself. Never, but in one in- 
stance, can his mother recollect that he forgot, in 
his prayers, his own poor ‘ soul,’ his ‘ wicked heart’, 
as he called himself; and then he was so deeply 
anxious in praying for others that he entirely 
omitted himself. His whole soul seemed so much 
absorbed in that great subject, the salvation of the 
whole world, that the mother did not feel that it 
was best to divert his attention. His mother was 
usually with him when he prayed: and when he 
was quite small, she used to let him repeat after 
her a little prayer, but as he grew older, he would 
frequently begin and pray sometime in his own 
words; and if he stopped his mother would assist 
him. Sometimes he would become very much 
engaged in praying for others, and as if he feared 
there would not be time for him to pray for all he 
wished to, he would speak with great rapidity; 
mentioning one mame after another, and then 
would pray God to give all people new hearts. 
William became very conscientious about praying 
every morning and night. Sometimes he would 
leave his play all of a sudden, and come to his 
mother, and kneel down, and say, ‘ Mother, I 
want to pray, I have not prayed this morning.’ 
This he would often do when he had prayed be- 
fore, but had forgotten it. Ifhe ever did forget 
to pray in the morning, and found it out at night, 
he would say, when he went to bed, ‘ Mother, I 
must say two prayers now, for I did not pray this 
morning.’ Dear young readers, are you as care- 
ful about not forgetting to pray as was William? 

Several weeks before his sickness, his interest 
in religious things became deep and apparent, 
and his parents sometimes felt that God was pre- 
paring him for an early departure. 

At the morning devotions of the family he had 
long been in the habit of repeating these words, 
‘Sing praises to God, sing praises, sing praises un- 
to our King, sing praises.’’ ‘This became one of 
his favorite texts of Scripture, and he would often 
repeat them, as though he wished to praise God. 

One morning, while yet in bed, his sister was 
saying to him. 

‘ There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love,’ &c. 
When she came to the second verse— 
‘ There is a dreadful hell,’ &c. 
* Mother,’ said he ‘ what means that dreadful hell ?’ 

On being told it was that wicked world, where 
wicked people will live forever, he said, ‘ Mother, 
may I pray about not going to that wicked world.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Mother, remember, about my not going to 
that wicked world.’ 

This he often repeated when he retired with his 
mother to pray. And frequently, after he had 
knelt down, he would raise his head and say, 
‘Mother, remember about my not going to that 
wicked world.’ He wished his mother to remind 
him of it in his prayer. 

One day he said, ‘ Mother, when I pray to- 
hight about not going to that wicked world, will 
God hear?’ 

His mother told him he would hear. 

‘Can God hear?’ : 

‘Yes, my son.’ 

‘Can he speak?’ 

His mother replied, ‘ He will not speak, but 
he will hear, and is ever ready to hear you.’ 
ty Well,’ said he, ‘ perhaps he will speak and say 
that I shall not go to that wicked world.’ 

There did not appear from his manner to be 








anything like disbelief in the attributes of God; 
but he seemed to wish a greater assurance.— 
When his parents begun to tell him about God 
being every where present, and seeing him at all 
times, by night, as well as by day, he seemed to 
be unwilling to believe it, because he could not 
understand how that could be, where he could not 
see God. But this subject was explained to him, 
so that he seemed satisfied. 

While he was engaged in the midst of his play, 
and nothing had been said to him upon serious 
subjects, he would often stop and ask some ques- 
tion, which showed thatthe had been thinking 
about serious things. 

One day he threw down his whip and little 
cart, and said, ‘ What means that golden harp in 
my hands?’ 

Nothing had been said about the golden harp, 
and his mother does not know from what he could 
have learnt the expression, unless it was from 
something which he had heard his sister-read in 
the Sabbath School Instructer, some months pre- 
vious. 

At another time he said, ‘ Mother, when shall 
I die?’ 

‘I cannot tell, my dear.’ 

‘ But, mother, when shall I die?’ 

‘My dear William,’ said his mother, ‘I do not 
know—when God pleases to take you to himself.’ 

‘Shall I go to that happy world above—shall 
I go to God—to Jesus Christ,that blessed Saviour, 
who takes little children in his arms—that sweet 
Saviour.’ 

He did not discover the least fear about dying; 
only once when his mother hed given him an af- 
fecting account of the separation which would 
take place when he should die, then he said, 
‘Mother, I should like to wait till you go.’ 

On Friday evening, the 18th of February, 
William was taken sick with the throat distemper 
and scarlet fever. 

The next morning, as he lay in bed, he inquired, 
‘Mother, what means, ‘‘ How swett are thy 
words unto my taste?” ’ 

Again he said, ‘Mother may I say, 

** See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand!”’ ? &c. 

This was his favorite hymn. He would often 
when in health, come and sit down by the side of 
his mother, and repeat hymns, which she had 
taught him, and learn new ones; but he would 
always repeat this hymn first: 

‘ See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand,’ &c. 

After his sickness commenced’ William discov- 
ered great submission. ‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘who 
is it makes me sick?’ 

‘ Do you not know, my son, who it is that makes 
you sick?’ 

‘Yes, mother, it is God.’ 

‘Is it right, my son?’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ he quickly added, ‘it is very 
right.’ 

By and by he repeated the questions about dy- 
ing, as mentioned above, and then said, ‘ Mother, 
shall I go to that happy world above?’ 

His mother told him that if he loved God more than 
any body, or any thing else, he would. She then 
explained to him what it was to love God; but 
asked no question and expected no answer. A 
solemn pause followed—his eyes were uplifted— 
when he exclaimed—‘ Mother, Idolove God, I do 
love him all the day, I do! 

His manner, as he uttered this, was solemn and 
deeply emphatic. 

After Monday evening, he was unable to say 
anything. His sickness was very distressing, and 
so violent were his convulsions, that some one 
was obliged to be near him constantly, to prevent 
his throwing himself out ofbed; and yet not a mur- 
mur, not an expression of suffering escaped him. 

Monday afternoon, as his mother was taking 


; him from his bed, he turned his little head, opened 
jhis lips to his mother’s cheek, and gave her his 


last, his parting kiss. 
_ William died the next day, after being sick only 
about four days. 








My dear youthful friends, will you not stop and 
ask yourselves, whether you are prepared to sick- 
en and die as suddenly as did this lovely child? 
Do you ‘ love God all the day’? Do you delight 
to think about him, even amid your little sports? 
O, ‘remember now thy Creator in the days of thy | 
youth,’ for death may soon come and give you no 
other time to prepare for heaven. B. 
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THE NURSERY. 
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THE CART DOG. 


One morning Charles came running to his brother 
and sister, and said, ‘* Quick, make haste, I want to 
show you a strange sort of a waggon.” 

Nancy and William ran with him to the yard, and 
saw a little waggon, which was drawn by a large 
bull-dog. The waggon and dog belonged to a baker, 
who used them to carry about bread. 

When the waggon had gone, William began to think 
that he co ake his dog, Carlo, go in a little cart. 
He told his to his brother and sister, and they 
thought it a very fine one. 

William had a little cart, that had been given him as 
a new-year’s present. He made haste, and brought 
it, while Charles found Carlo, and put on his harness. 

They soon had him ready, and led him into the 
garden, where they filled the cart with small sticks of 
wood. 

Carlo was a very good dog, and he kept all the thieves 
awayitgghe night. He was strong, and could draw 
this load’of wood all about the garden. 

The children were much amused with their play.— 
William cracked his whip, and called out as loud as 
he could, “jee up ! whoa,” and such words as he had 
heard drivers use to their horses. 

All the children liked Carlo, and they did not strike 
nor hurt him. When he had run about the garden 
many times, and had made very good sport for them, 
they took him out of the waggon. Just at that time, 
James called, and said it was time for them to go to 
school. [ Worcester’s Second Book. 




















BIBLE STORIES—No. 13. 
THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


So great was the wickedness of the king and peo- 
ple of [srael, that God, in his righteous displeasure, 
sent a great famine upon all the land. There was 
neither dew nor rain upon the earth, for a long time, 
so that it did not bring forth anything for the people 
toeat. Many of them suffered very much from hun- 
ger, and some of them were starved to death. So 
deeply was God displeased with his people for their 
sins, that he would not suffer his prophet to stay with 
them, but commanded him to go into another country, 
and dwell there. So he arose and went. 

As he came near to the gate of the city where he 
intended to stop, he saw a woman gathering sticks. 
And he called to her, and begged her to bring him a 
little water to drink. The woman consented ; but, as 
she was going, he called to her again, and requested 
her to bring him a piece of bread also. This the poor 
woman was not able to do, foréshe was very poor, and 
the famine was in that land too. So she turned and 
told the prophet, that all she had in the house was a 
handful of meal, and a few drops of oil, and that she 
was now gathering sticks to bake her last cake, that 
she and herson mighteatit. And when that was gone, 
she had nothing to expect, but to die—for it was her 
last morsel, and she knew not where to look for any 
more. When the man of God heard this, he pitied 
her, and wished to comfort and help her. He told her 
not to be afraid, but go and bake the cake, as she had 
said, and give him a piece first, and then divide the 
rest between herself and her son. Ifshe would do this, 
trusting in God, God declared that the little meal and 
oil she had, should last, and be always enough for her 
and her family, till rain came upon the earth, and the 
famine gave place to plenty. Then the woman be- 
lieved the prophet, and went and did as he comman- 
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—so that that little mess of meal and vil furnished food 
enough for them all, for many days. 
Sometime after this, the son of this poor woman | 
fell sick and died. And the woman came, and cried 
to the man of God, and told him all her grief for the 
loss of her son. When he saw her distress, he felt 
grieved for her—and he took her son, and carried him 
up into his chamber, and laid him on his own bed, 
and knelt down by him, and prayed earuestly that God 
would restore him to life. When he had prayed three 
times, in this manner, the Lord heard and answered 
his prayer, and the soul of the child came into him 
again, and he revived. And he took the child, and 
gave him to his mother. Then the woman, who, be- | 
fore this, was a worshipper of idols, was convinced 
that the prophet’s God was the only true God, because | 
he only could do so great a thing, as restoring the | 
dead to life.—Sabbath School Instructer. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE TIGER. | 

The tiger is larger and stouter made than the lion; 
his head and body are smoother, asd of a brownish | 
color, elegantly marked with dark brown stripes. 
the sume time that he is the most beautiful of beasts | 
he is certainly the most ferocious, So blood-thirsty | 
is his disposition, that when he attacksa flock or herd | 
of cattle, he destroys all within his power, and will 
hardly stop his rage to satisfy his appetite, till bis vic- 
tims are all slain. Indeed, to gratify his unconquera- | 
ble fierceness, there is no animal, however streng and | 
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ded her. And God fulfilled the promise of hisservant the wharf in time to take the steam boat Superior , the spring of life. Watch, how soon it passes away! 


ot 9: lets Or Ma Bak. | —the grass flourishes and dies—the flowers bloom and 


Just at one o’clock, all things being arranged, 
we sailed from the wharf in New Haven for New 
York. Wind and tide were both strongly against 
us; but our boat seemed to brave every obstacle 
and ploughed through the waves with great rapidity. 
We sailed along very pleasantly for 7 hours—saw 
several flocks of wild birds, flying very near the 
water, and sometimes as it were sitting upon the 
top of the waves. Od® boat was very pleasant 
and every thing neat and orderly on board. 

The wind and tide both, being against us, we 
were delayed one hour, but we had on the whole 


"avery delightful sail through the sound. As we 


arrived at the wharf, we had the very great pleas- 
ure of again meeting a dear brother, who had been 
absent several months and welcoming him back to 
the north again. We soon seated ourselves in a 
hack and drove to the Atlantic Hotel, where we 
took lodgings, and after taking some refreshment 
we adjourned to our rooms for the night. 

Early the next morning we walked to the Battery. 
There was a fine promenade there, something 


powerful, that he will not venture to attack.—Hence | like Fort-hill mall in Boston, only not at all ele- 


such furious battles have taken place between the lion 
and the tiger, that in some instances, rather than give 
up the contest, both have been known to_perish in the 
conflict. The roar of the tiger is chiefly heard during 
the night, and is said to be exceedingly dreadful. It 
begins by deep, melancholy, and low tones; presently 
it becomes stronger ; then the animal, suddenly exert- 
ing itself, utters a most violent and alarming cry. 


A BENEVOLENT DOG. 





vated. We stood and looked out on our right 
hand upon the Hudson, or North River, and on 
the left upon the East River. North River is 


all sorts and sizes were sailing in all directions 
upon its broad bosom. East River is not more 
than half as wide, but is like its neighbor strewed 
with all kinds of vessels. We soon returned home, 





The following circumstance occurred at the cotton 
factory in Methuen. 


A girl was going to her work at |t© breakfast with the small number of 50 or 60 


A ¥. , 
an early hour, and passing a foot bridge, acgglentally persons. 


slipped, and was Pew into the river, imme- 
diately below the Spicket Falls. No 


her or saw her situation. The dog who 


scratching at the door, and howled most piteously.— 
The overseer, on opening the door, was induced to 
follow the dog, who immediately ran to the river, and 

inted out the girl who was there in the river strug- 
ing for life. The man plunged in and rescued the 
sufferer, when she had risen for the third time and was 
nearly exhausted.—Lynn (Mass.) Recorder. 
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EDITORIAL. 








JOURNAL OF A TOUR, 

From Hartford, Ct. to New York City. 
From Hartford on Tuesday morning we took 
the stage for New Haven. The scenery around 
Hartford is very delightful. The soil onthe banks 
of the Connecticut is remarkably rich and fertile. 
We saw many very beautiful farms and luxuriant 
fields. We passed nothing remarkably interest- 
ing, except fine rich land, until we came to East 
Rock—near New Haven. Here some of the 
Judges of Charles I, having fled from their country 
for rebelling against him and also beheading him, 
found refuge from their persecutors. The rock 
has a wild, bold, imposing appearance, is covered 
with quite a forest of pines, and looks as though 
one might shelter himself very securely from his 
pursuers. It is said that there was a hermit who 
resided for many years on the same spot. 

We soon entered New Haven—a beautiful city, 
combining as it were the advantages of the city 
with the rural scenery of the country. Many of 
the buildings were very elegant. We rode through 
the streets, passed the Colleges, Meeting houses 
{some at least) and Court-house now erecting. 
This square is very elegant. We rode down to 


rson was near | : . 
is kept at the | Washington Street of New York.) This street 
establishment happened to see her fall into the river,)}is not so elegant as I expected. 
and immediately ran to the factory, and commenced | 


After breakfast, we went up Broadway (the 


Stores and 
dwelling houses are promiscuously intermingled. 
We passed the Park and City Hall. The Park 
is very beautiful—not so large as Boston Common, 
but I should think more elegant. The City Hallis 
very beautiful; itis built of white marble. Bridewell 
is very near the Hall. We lounged in Broadway 
for some time, until we crossed in a ferry boat to 
Brooklyn. 





Selected for the Youth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Jone 3. Sab. Your sins have witholden good things 
from you. 
4, Mon. Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God. 
Tues. Your sins have hid his face from you. 
Wed. Your hands are defiled with blood. 
. Thurs. Your fingers with iniquity. 
Fri. Your lips have spoken lies. 
. Sat. Your tongue hath uttered perverseness. 
Even on the first page of the Bible a child may learn 
more in one hour, than all the philosophers in the world 
learned without it in thousands of years. Futrer. 
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nearly 2 miles wide, and steamers and vessels of 


fade—the trees put forth their leaves to wither and fall 
, To-morrow the wrinkles of age will clothe thy brow 
| thou wilt pine and die. The grave will cover thy form 
\"Fhus passes away life. Dost thou believe it? "T)j. 
‘ hour then secure thy Maker’s approbation, & thou shalt 
| bloom unfadingly in his hosom forever.—S, S. Instrue 


| 
DANGEROUS PLAY. 
In Skeneateles, N. Y. recently, two children amuseg 
themselves by burning powder ima stove. A spark 
flew into the powder horn which one held in her hanq 
and both were dreadfully injured. , 
A few years ago, in Boston, several kegs of powder 
were imprudently placed in a yard. In rolling them 
in, some of the powder was scattered on the ground 
Several children amused themselves in picking up the 
powder and setting fire to it. The fire communi. 
cated to the kegs, and exploded them, killing three of 
of the children instantly. Their lacerated bodies, as 
black as soot, were laid out in an adjoining house, an 
awful warning to children not to meddle with powder, 








tesTITUTION.—Some time since, a Jad in this city 
took a book from his mother’s desk, in which she had 
placed a five dollar bill. Hecarried it away from home, 
not knowing there was money in it, and offered to 
sell it to one of his playmates, who took it, and on open- 
ing it, discovered the bill, took it out secretly and re. 
turned the book. ‘The mother soon discovered her loss, 
and charged the theft to the boy who took the book 
from her son to examine. He, however, persisted ina 
downright denial of the theft, and the money was given 
up as irrecoverably lost. The hoy who was so suspect- 
ed, is 14 or 15 years of age, and was so notoriously 
bad, that his own father was under the necessity of de- 
livering him up to the city authorities, that he might be 
-sent to the House of Reformation. Under the parental 
care of that excellent man, the Rev. Mr. Wells, who 
is the superintendent, a great change has since taken 
place in his character, evidence of which: is given in 
a letter he has recently addressed to Mrs. M***### 
the lady who lost the money. ‘The letter of which the 
following is a copy, contained a five dollar bill. 

House of Reformation, Good Friday, April 20, 1382. 

Mrs. M******—IT suppose you recollect of losing five 
dollars some time ago. You did not exactly know who 
took it. ‘i 

Your son Charles was going a fishing with me, and he 
had a book with him. He said he would sell it to me, 
I looked at it and there was the money; I took it out. 
and told him that I would go home and get a fishing 
line, and so went off with it. 

I have felt very sorry for what I have done, and I 
hope that the sum inclosed will make some amends. | 
hope that you will forgive me, and I pray to God that 
he will forgive me also. | Your friend, ——-—. 


The House of Reformation is an institution of inval- 
uable utility to our city, and those parents who. have 
vicious boys, who have become so ungovernable as to 
resist parental authority, cannot do better than to place 
them under the judicious and salutary management of 
Mr. Wells. This is fully exemplified in the above 
instance. [N. E. Christian Herald. 


WHO IS YOUR CAPTAIN? 


An English captain, in the year 1759, who was beat- 
ing up for recruits, in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, 
met one day a Moravian Indian,and asked him whether 
he had a mind to be a soldier. ‘No,’ answered he, ‘! 
am already engaged.’ ‘Who is your captain! ‘| 
have a very brave and excellent captain,’ replied the 
Indian, ‘ his name is Jesus Christ; him will I serve a 
long as I live; my life is at his disposal;? upon which 
the British officer suffered him to pass unmolested. 


POETRY. 

















MISCELLANY. 


SPRING. a te 
Whose heart is not bursting forth in gladness at the 





path the innumerable blessings we enjoy? Wherever 
we turn our eyes, we are attracted by some pleasing 
object, enlivened by an April sun, that presents to our 
minds the glories and perfections of nature’s God 
The budding tree—the rivulet—the mountain—the 
; valley—all things bear the image of Him who made 
|them. ‘All nature smiles. Creation is in its loveliest 
\dress. And what a season is this, to lift the mind be- 
yond the things of time, to that vernal paradise above, 
“ Where everlasting Spring abides.” 

Reader art thou aware that this season is a fit emblem 

of thy self? It is the spring of the year. Thou art in 











approach of spring? What tongue can refuse to utter 
its praises to the Creator, who has scattered through our 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 
Away from sinners turn thine eyes, 
Thy early day of grace improve, 
And never, never dare despise 
The heavenly messages of love. 
Turn from thy youthful follies now, 
Before the morn of life has fled,— 
And Christ the blissful path will shew, 
Wherein thy willing feet should tread. 
And he’ll enable thee to live 
Devoted to his holy cause, 
If thou wilt cease his love to grieve,— 
Obey his just and perfect laws. 
And when below thy days are past, 
And from friends must hence remove, 
He’ll take thee to himself at last, 
To dwell in mansions of his love. 








Eoisa. 
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